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FERIAE LATINAE 

PITTSBURGHENSES 

By Lucitte FE. O'DonNELL 

Peabody High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MNIUM RERUM_ principia 

sunt parva.” So it was with 
the Latin Festival of the Classical As- 
sociation of Pittsburgh and Vicinity, 
familiarly known as the CAPV. 
About fifteen vears ago Miss Della 
Vance, Latin teacher at West View 
High School, Pittsburgh, while at- 
tending the Sky Show of Pittsburgh's 
Buhl Planetarium, realized how much 
pleasure and mythological informa- 
tion her Latin pupils could derive 
from the show. Accordingly, she ar- 
ranged to bring a group of about 
thirty pupils to enjoy the Sky Show. 
That was the beginning of the Latin 
Festival, which was promptly adopted 
by the CAPV, and at which the at- 
tendance has grown almost in geo- 
metrical proportions until, at the 
Fourteenth Latin Festival, held in 
February of last vear, 7044 pupils 
attended in school groups, and the 
over-all attendance was 9796. 

One of the most potent factors in 
the growth of attendance and interest 
has been the unstinted and enthusi- 
astic cooperation of the Buhl Plane- 
tarium staff, chiefly Mr. Arthur L. 
Draper, Director of the Buhi Plane- 
tarium, Mr. Hamilton B. Lyon, Pub- 
lic Relations Manager, and Mr. C. V. 
Starrett, Associate Director of the 
Buhl Foundation. Specifically they 
meet at least once, in some years two 
or three times, with the CAPV offi- 
cers and the Latin Festival Commin- 
tee to make plans. They arrange a 
Sky Show in the Theatre of the 
Stars around the classical deity se- 
lected for emphasis each vear. They 
have set aside a steadily increasing 
number of days, in 1953 from Febru- 
ary 16 through March 1, to exhibit 
it to the public, and to high-school 
groups at a_ lower admission — fee. 
They publicize t the Festival by mail- 
ing preliminary announcements in the 
fall and four-page bulletins a few 
weeks preceding the event. The 
Planetarium officials extend the facil- 
ities of the building for the Latin 
Festival exhibits, the presentation of 
lectures, movies, and puppet shows, 
and the administration of our Latin 
Achievement Test. They provide 
prizes of “Latin keys” for individual 
winners, and books for group win- 
ners. They even add a pleasant so- 
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ECHOES OF MELEAGER 


By Crype Murrey 
Northwestern University 


I 
The wreath is fading around Helio- 
dora’s head. 
She shines forth, garlanding — the 
wreath instead. 
ll 
The soul that swims in fire, 
If oft your torment stings, 
Will flee you, Eros dire. 
She, too, hath wings. 


cial touch by entertaining the com- 
mittee and the judges at tea on the 
afternoon on which the exhibit en- 
tries are judged. 

From the beginning, the Sky Show 
has been the nucleus of the Festival. 
In the initial meeting each year the 
deity to be henered is chosen by 
the combined ~roup of the Plaretar- 
ium and the CAPV; and there fol- 
lows ‘discussion of ‘the appropriate 
references and myths which Mr. 
Draper will incorporate cleverly into 
his talk which will accompany the 
Sky Show. Not only high-school 
pupils but also adults attending have 
been “taught delightfully,” as Lon- 
ginus would put it, about the attri- 
butes and activities of Urania, Diana, 
Venus, Athena, Jupiter Rex and Juno 
Regina, Mercury, and Neptune, who 
have been among the deities cele- 
brated. At this vear’s Festival, Feb- 
ruary 14-28, the Sky Show will fea- 
ture Apollo, and also heroes and an- 
imals which the ancients placed in 
the sky. 

As a special feature of the Sky 
Show, high-school pupils have par- 
ticipated in dramatizations—for  ex- 
ample, in Duodecim Labores  Her- 
culis in 1945. Since 1947, however, 
the stage show has presented pupils 
portraying the deities selected for 
emphasis. At first the pupils were 
chosen on various bases, but two 
vears ago, to avoid criticism of the 
feature as just a beauty contest, it 
was decided that outstanding _per- 
formance in the Latin Achievement 
Test should be the sole basis for se- 
lection of pupils to appear with the 
Sky Show. Sometimes the stage pre- 
sentation has been in English, some- 
times in Latin. For the past two 


vears it has used pantomime, accom- 
panied by a recorded script. Partic- 
ularly effective has been the stage 
arrangement (1952) for winged Mer- 
cury riding on a cloud and (1953) 
for King Neptune seated with Queen 
Amphitrite on a rock threne in the 
depths of the ocean, quelling the 
storm which had been raised to scat- 
ter Aeneas’ ships. 

Through the years the ceiling bor- 
der of the Buhl Planetarium’s Thea- 
tre of Stars has been the Pittsburgh 
skyline. Last year, however, the staff 
gave us an exciting treat by substitu- 
ting a skyline reproducing some of 
the buildings of ancient Rome. This 
skyline consists of twenty separate 
pictures originally done water 
color, after much careful research, by 
the Planetarium artist, Miss Jean 
Johnston, photographed on colored 
slides, and projected skillful co- 
ordination by a continuous battery of 
projectors. To see the Roman skyline 
is worth a trip to Pittsburgh during 
the Festival. 

But the Sky Show is certainly not 
the only thing worth seeing at that 
time. One can spend hours viewing 
the pupil-made projects entered in 
the Latin Exhibit in the spacious 
Octagon Gallery. The classes of the 
exhibit in 1953 were nine: Costumes 
and Costume Dolls; Maps; Scrolls; 
Posters; Pictures; Models in Wood or 
Metal; Models in Clay, Soap, ete.; 
Notebooks; and Novelties. Judges in 
the contest each year include, among 
others, university professors, school 
administrators, artists, art supervisors, 
and representatives of the metropol- 
itan new spapers. Last year the num- 
ber of entries from public, private, 
and parochial schools, the largest to 
date, was 648, and the sponsoring or- 
ganizations agreed that the general 
quality was the best in the Festival's 
history. 

Significant facts are that fifty-seven 
schools sent one or more entries; that 
ten Pennsylvania counties were in- 
cluded, in addition to Pittsburgh’s Al- 
legheny County; that one Ohio 
school, East Liverpool, sent  thirty- 
four entries; and that entries came 
from as great a distance as ninety 
miles. More deeply significant than 
statistics, however, are the human as- 
pects of the exhibit. Pupils who take 
part derive much information and 
satisfaction in preparing their pro- 
jects. The winner of the first prize 
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for models in wood and metal had to 
acquire a great deal of information 
to create the exquisitely detailed 
model of the Basilica Sancti Petri in 
Rome. My physician, whose daughter 
won first prize in costume dolls last 
year, said to me, “You'd think she 
had won a million dollars!” On the 
other hand, non-participating pupils 
appreciate seeing the projects dis- 
played and are stimulated to do re- 
search and prepare entries of their 
own the next year. Even last sum- 
mer one of my 10-B girls was already 
at work for the Latin Festival of 
1954, preparing an original needle- 
point design of the infant Hercules 
strangling the serpents. A transfer 
student told me that a group in the 
school from which he had come had 
been working a year on a_ project 
which it plans to enter “in another 
vear or two.” Besides, the public, 
seeing the projects, is made aware of 
the continuing importance of Latin. 

When he has seen the Sky Show 
and the Latin Exhibit, the pupil has 
certainly had his 20¢ worth, and, pro- 
portionately, the adult has had his 
so¢ worth. But there’s more yet! In 
the tradition of Pittsburgh’s Latin 
Festival there has usually been an 
extra feature in the Lecture Hall, 
such as the illustrated talk on “The 
Ancient World from the Air,” given 
by Dr. Jotham Johnson in 1946, or 
perhaps puppet shows on mytholog- 
ical stories, conceived and produced 
by high-school pupils. Last year and 
the year before, by the generous co- 
operation of the Visual Education 
Department of the Pittsburgh Public 
Schools, excellent short sound-and- 
color films have been shown at least 
twice daily; these were “Rome, the 
Eternal City,” “Life and Art in It- 
aly,” and “Pompeii and Herculan- 
eum.” 


All of these features could have 
been “born to blush unseen” if the 
Festival did not receive splendid pub- 
licity from the three large Pittsburgh 
newspapers, and from our several 
radio stations. Last year station 
KDKA featured a discussion on “The 
Classics in Modern Literature” by 
three high-school teachers, and an 
interview of CAPV President Marg- 
ery McClure and Festival Chairman 
Norma Nevin about “Roman Foods” 
on the Home Forum of Evelyn 
Gardiner—an enthusiastic champion 
of the classics, wzirabile dictu! Station 
WCAE afforded time for a talk by 
Carnegie Tech’s Dr. Fred Sochatoff 
on “Over the Waves to Neptune”; 
station KQV, a Latin musical pro- 
gram by pupils from three high 
schools; station WJAS, a Latin quiz 
program; and station WPGH, a talk 


on “Scholarship Opportunities” by 
Professor Arthur M. Young, of the 
University of Pittsburgh. Suburban 
radio stations gave time for several 
short plays. In addition to the radio 
programs, the Buhl Planetarium for 
the second year secured TV spots 


WHAT OF THE SUMMER? 


During the stormy, wintry days of 
February, many of us seek solace in 
plans for the summer which will not 
“be far behind.” Have you thought 
of how pleasant, relaxing, and in- 
spiring a three-day stay on the shaded 
campus of Miami University, at Ox- 
ford, Ohio, would be, on the occa- 
sion of the Seventh Latin Institute on 
June 17, 18, and 19, 1954? Plan now 
to join the many teachers and leaders 
in the classical field who will be 
there—and be assured you will en- 
joy the gathering as you have never 
enjoyed a professional meeting before. 


presenting motion pictures of the 
Latin exhibits and of Festival winners 
receiving their awards. Other media 
of publicity were displays in the Car- 
negie Library and in a downtown 
bank window. It is little wonder, 
then, that when Sister M. St. Simon 
dropped into one of the newspaper 
offices to discuss a special Latin event 
at the Academy of Our Lady of 
Mercy, the city editor remarked, 
“There’s just Latin all over town 
these days!” 

I have left until last the Latin 
Scholastic Achievement Test. Init- 
iated four years ago, this feature has 
split the seams of the Planetarium 
and required several rooms in the 
nearby Allegheny High School. In 
all, 285 contestants from 75 second- 
ary schools entered last year—and 
even that number represented limita- 
tion, tor no school could enter more 
than two students from each vear of 
Latin, or a total of eight from a 
school offering all four years of Lat- 
in. Objective tests were used—for 
semesters 5-8, the Cooperative Latin 
Test, Higher Level, Form S$; for 
semesters 1-4, the Painter and Lee 
tests from Purdue University. Pupils 
competed only against pupils study- 
ing in the same semester of Latin. 

Competition was especially keen in 
semesters 1, 2, 3, 5, and 7. Five pupils 
were tied for first place in Latin 1. 
Each first-place winner received a 
“Latin key” from the Buhl Planetar- 
ium and a five-dollar cash award 
from the CAPV. Besides, seniors who 
made outstanding scores will receive 
high preference in scholarships made 


available through the Robert’ S. 
Marshall bequest to the Department 
of Classics of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. 

To the Latin teacher, the Latin 
Achievement division seems 
most productive of all the features 
of the Festival, and the one most 
pregnant with hope for the future of 
Latin in the schools. 

To be sure, the Festival takes time. 
If one tried to compute the number 
of hours consumed in discussion 
meetings, telephone calls, proofread- 
ing, the preparation of projects, their 
registration, arrangement, and judg- 
ing, the administration and correction 
of tests, the group excursions to the 
Festival, and all the other aspects of 
the celebration, one’s arithmetical 
skill would be sorely tested. But we 
feel that it is all very worth while, 
and that the Festival is a real profes- 
sional service. 

AN INVITATION 
TO NEW YORK 

New York University invites any 
secondary school in the United States 
which is willing to enter contestants 
and to assume the expenses of their 
New York visit to take part in its 
twentieth annual Baird Memorial Lat- 
in Sight-Reading Contest on March 
20, 1954. 

Teams nominated by their teachers 
compete in carefully supervised up- 
per and lower group examinations 
for team cups, individual medals, and 
certificates. A gold medal and a $1000 
scholarship to Washington Square 
College of New York University are 
awarded to the senior making the 
highest individual score, and other 
individual winners in each of five 
geographical areas receive silver med- 
als. 

Only prose is set for translation. 
The Lower Group examination (on 
material approximating the difficulty 
of Caesar) is for students in their 
second year of Latin, the Upper 
Group (on material approximating 
the difficulty of Cicero) is for stu- 
dents in their third or fourth 
vears. Full teams consist of six stu- 
dents, three in each group. However, 
schools which do not wish to enter a 
six-man team have the privilege of 
entering a three-man team in either 
group. With the exception of the 
scholarship, each group has its sep- 
arate set of awards. 

Teachers desiring further informa- 
tion may write Charles Henderson, 
Jr., Director, Baird Memorial Latin 
Contest, Department of Classics, 
Washington Square College, New 
York 3, N. Y. 
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CATULLUS III 


TRANSLATED BY D. Hersert ABEL 
Loyola University, Chicago, IIl. 


Come now, mourn with me, all ye 
lusting lovelings, 

Grieve, too, all of you charming tur- 
tle-dovelings. 

Dead and gone from her is my girl- 
friend’s sparrow; 

Sweetheart, dear to her, was my girl- 
friend’s sparrow, 

Dearer far to her than her eves, she 
loved him; 

Honey-sweet he was, for he knew 
she loved him, 

As in girlhood days she had loved 
her mother. 

Never from her lap moved he to 
another, 

But with dainty hop, hither now, 
then yonder, 

Chirped he her alone, mistress ever 
fonder. 

Now he goes that journey, ever dark- 
ling-shaded, 

Whence men all proclaim none have 
retrograded. 

Nay, be damned to you, damned in- 
fernal lowering 

Shades! All beauty ve ever are de- 
vouring; 

So from me you've reft this lovely 
sparrow. 

What a damning deed! Oh, poor 
little sparrow! 

"Twas your act that made red my 
girl-friend’s eye-lings, 

Red and swollen-like, weeping tender 
cry-lings. 


SUPPORTING MEMBERS 


New Supporting Members of the 
American Classical League are Miss 
Grace O'Neill, of the Williamsville 
(New York) High School and Mr. 
Lawson Purdy, of Port Washington, 
New York. 


WANT A TEACHING 
POSITION? 


The American Classical League 
maintains a very inexpensive Teacher 
Placement Service for teachers of 
Latin or Greek in school or college. 
For details of the plan see Tue 
for October, 1952 
(page 4) or address The American 
Classical League Service Bureau, Mi- 
ami University, Oxford, Ohio. 


NOTES AND NOTICES 


A recent issue of School and So- 
ciety contained an article entitled 
“Neglected Half-Millennial,” by Pro- 
fessor William C. Korfmacher. The 
article deals with the fall of Con- 
stantinople to the Turks in 1453, and 
the far-reaching results of that event. 


A recent issue of the American 
Numismatic Society Museum Notes 
contains a beautifully illustrated ar- 
ticle by David M. Robinson entitled 
“The Alexander Hoard of Megalo- 
polis.” 

The October, 1953, issue of The 
Mississippi Quarterly contains an in- 
teresting scholarly-popular article en- 
titled “The Greek View of Life” by 
David M. Robinson. Copies may be 
obtained at the Social Research Cen- 
ter, State College, Mississippi. 

Miss Belle Coulter, of the: West 
Lafayette (Indiana) High School, 
was fortunate enough to obtain ex- 
cellent newspaper publicity for the 
classics when the Lafayette Journal- 
Courier featured her classes under 
the heading “Do As the Romans Do.” 
The article was virtually full-page 
in size, and carried two large photo- 


graphs. 
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LETTERS FROM OUR 
READERS 


A FEBRUARY BANQUET 

Miss Marguerite B. Grow, of the 
Hockaday School, Dallas, Texas, 
writes: 

“Last February our Roman _ ban- 
quet was in honor of Cupid; and it 
turned out to be the most beautiful 
of the twenty-one Roman dinners we 
have had. Two Caesar students had 
made a charming little bust of Cu- 
pid, and his altar was fittingly dec- 
orated. We had our usual features— 
‘slaves’ to serve the meal, etc. We 
had ‘ambassadors’ from the junior and 
senior high schools of the city, and 
their speeches were in tune with the 
theme of the dinner. The nine from 
the high schools set the stage for our 
original play, Childhood of the Gods, 
for each one was asked to name the 
one of the sons and daughters of 
Cronus whom he or she would have 
chosen as a favorite playmate. The 
seven ‘ambassadors’ from the junior 
high schools paid tribute to Cupid 
and served as introduction to the 
pantomime Cupid and Psyche. All 
present seemed to enjoy the banquet 
very much. 

“Our banquet this vear is to be in 
honor of Mercury.” 


A LATIN SCRABBLE TOURNAMENT 

Miss Grow writes also: 

“A new project of our department 
is a Latin Scrabble Tournament. Our 
girls love to play the game in Eng- 
lish, and we decided that a tourna- 
ment would be a boon for Latin vo- 
cabularies. We have had preliminary 
contests among Caesar, Cicero, and 
Vergil students, and then the winners 
in the three categories will play for 
the school championship. There will 
be small entry fees, from which 
prizes for the winners will be pur- 
chased.” 


A ROMAN RAG MARKET 

Miss Grow continues: 

“Our school has an annual Charity 
Carnival. Last vear the Latin students 
featured for the Carnival a Roman 
Rag Market, selling mostly second- 
hand books. We also had a music 
booth, selling phonograph records 
and sheet music.” 

DERIVATIVE. TREE 

A correspondent from the Greens- 
boro (North Carolina) High School 
sends in this variant of the familiar 
“derivative tree” device: 


“One of our students recently 


drew and cut out a large tree for 
the bulletin board. From time to time 
we pin on the trunk a Latin word 
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written in large letters—duco, mitto, 
facio, etc. Green paper ‘leaves’ are 
then cut out, and one is given to each 
pupil. He must bring in one de- 
rivative of the given Latin word, 
written on his leaf together with his 
name, When the derivative is ap- 
proved, the leaf is then pinned to the 
tree. The tree is very attractive when 
it is all ‘leafed out.’ ” 
ETA SIGMA PHI CONTESTS 

Professor Graydon W. Regenos, of 
Tulane University, Executive Secre- 
tary of Eta Sigma Phi, writes as fol- 
lows: 

“Eta Sigma Phi, national under- 
graduate honorary classical fraternity, 
announces the following four con- 
tests: (1) The Ninth Annual Fssay 
Contest, on ‘Solon, Father of West- 
ern Democracy, open to college un- 
dergraduates, and carrying six money 
prize awards; (2) the Fifth Annual 
Greek Translation Contest, open to 
college undergraduates, and carrying 
six money prize awards; (3) the 
Fourth Annual Satterfield Latin 
Translation Contest, open to college 
undergraduates, and carrying a prize 
award of $25 to the winner; and (4) 
the Third Annual Foreign Language 
Census, open to chapters of Eta Sig- 
ma Phi Fraternity, and carry ing three 
money prize awards. Entries must be 
in by February 15. The Chairman of 
Contests is Professor W. C. Korf- 
macher, St. Louis University, St. 
Louis 8, Missouri.” 


ANCIENT BIKINIS 


A recent issue of The —— 
London News carried a picture of “* 
find believed to be unique in alg 
British archaeology” —a scanty leather 
garment identical with the modern 
“Bikini” bathing suit. The garment 
was found in a Roman well of the 
first century of the Christian era, in 
the City of London. Originally laced 
up and tied on both sides, the trunks 
are still so tied on one side, after 
nineteen centuries; but the other side 
has been torn open. A mosaic found 
previously in a Roman villa in Sicily 
shows a girl athlete or acrobat wear- 
ing a similar garment, and also a 
“strapless brassiere’—or at least a 
band about the breasts. “Nihil sub 
sole novi!” 


QUESTIONS, PLEASE! 
Professor Clarence A. Forbes, 
Chairman of the Program Committee 
for the Seventh Annual Latin Insti- 
tute, to be held at Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, on June 17-19, 1954, 
has announced that Miss Edith Ko- 


vach will be chairman of the ques- 
tion-and-answer panel which is_al- 
Ways so stimulating a feature of the 
Institute. Questions “which need an 
airing” may be sent to Miss Kovach 
at the Mumford High School, 17525 
Wyoming Ave., Detroit 21, Michi- 
gan. 
KNOW OF AN OPENING? 
If you know of an opening for a 
teacher of Latin or Greek in school 
or college, please inform the Amer- 
ican Classical League Service Bureau. 
For full information about this place- 
ment service, see THe CLassicar 
OvutLook for October, 1952, page 4 


MYTHOLOGY 
UP-TO-DATE 
By Lioyp N. Jerrrey 

East Central State College, Ada, Oklahoma 

Identify the characters described 

below: 

1. A tipsy baby-sitter. 

2. The one-time favorite of a god- 
dess, who was sent hopping on 
his way. 

3. public-conveyance — operator 
who never had to make change. 

4. A negligent lover who was given 

a buzz by his impatient lady. 

. The original stool-birds (that 

were jot pigeons. ) 

6. A god who would have hated 
eight o'clock classes. 

7. Two deities who should have 
joined a labor union. 

8. A fellow who always liked to 
keep his feet on the ground. 

g. passionate but homely lover 
who sang “I only have one eve 
for you.” 

10. Two draft-dodgers who turned 
out to be excellent soldiers. 


ANSWERS 

1. Silenus, convivial guardian of the 
infant Bacchus. 

2. Tithonus, lover of Aurora, who 
was finally transformed into a 
grasshopper. 

3. Charon, boatman of the realm 

of Hades, whose fee was placed 

in the corpse’s mouth. 

Rhoecus, beloved of a Hama- 

dryad who sent a bee to remind 

him of their “date.” 

. The cranes that disclosed the 
murderers of Ibycus (or, strictly 
speaking, that caused the culprits 
to disclose themselves. ) 

6. Somnus, the god of sleep. 

7. Apollo and Poseidon, who were 
compelled by Zeus to help Lao- 


wr 


medon build Troy, but who were - 


refused their rightful wages by 
that king. 


8. Antaeus, the wrestler who could 
never be defeated so long as he 
was touching earth (Heracles de- 
feated him by lifting him off the 
ground and strangling him). Al- 
low one-half credit for Atlas. 

y. Poly phemus, one-eyed giant who 
was in love with Galatea. 

10. Odysseus and Achilles, who at 
first evaded Menelaus’ call to 
arms against the Trojans, the 
former by feigning madness, the 
latter by disguising himself as a 
woman (at the behest of Thetis, 
his mother ). 


THE QUAIL 
ANTIOUITY AND IN 
MODERN TIMES 
By Cuauncey FE. Fixcu 
Saint Louis University 

N_ A discussion of the common 

quail in The Cambridge Natural 
History (Vol. IX, p. 221), it is re- 
marked that this bird is known for 
feigning lameness to draw at- 
tention from the young.” In dealing 
with this trait of the quail ( perdix) 
in his) Natural History (x, 103), 
Pliny goes into much greater detail: 
“Si ad nidum is |auceps| coepit ac- 
cedere, procurrit ad pedes cius feta, 
praegravem aut delumbem  sese_ si- 
mulans, subitoque in procursu aut brevi 
aliquo volatu cadit fracta ut ala aut 
pedibus, procurrit iterum iam iam 
prensurum effugiens spemque frus- 
trans, donec in diversum abducat a 
nidis.”” 

In his moral essay De Amore Prolis 
(494 E), Plutarch cites the behavior 
of the mother quail in protecting her 
young as an outstanding example of 
maternal devotion. His description of 
her conduct under such circumstances 
is as follows: “When quail hens (hai 
perdikes) are pursued in company 
with their young, they allow the 
young to fly ahead and make their 
escape. But they themselves, after 
contriving to draw the attention of 
the hunters to themselves by tum- 
bling about near them and allowing 
themselves to be overtaken, rush on 
ahead for a short distance, and then 
again come to a halt and delude the 
hunters with the hope that their prey 
is in easy reach, until, by thus en- 
dangering themselves for the safety 
of their young, they lead the hunters 
far astray.” 

Like Plutarch, the Russian novelist 
Ivan Turgenev saw in the behavior 
of the mother quail a subject for 
moralization. In a delightful sketch 
entitled “The Quail Hen,” which is 
a part of a longer autobiographical 
work, Literary Biographical 
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Reminiscences, Yurgenev records an 
incident which, although it occurred 
when he was only ten years of age, 
left a lasting impression on his mind. 
On one occasion in that period of 
his youth, when young Turgenev and 
his father were on a hunting trip 
together, a quail hen suddenly rose 
in the air in front of them. “But,” in 
Turgenev’s own words, “she flew in 
a very strange manner. She tumbled 
about and wheeled about and kept 
falling to the ground as if she were 
wounded or had a broken wing.” 
The quail was soon caught by the 
dog, Trezor, and brought to the 
elder Turgenev. When the boy in- 
quired whether she had previously 
been wounded, his father answered in 
the negative, explaining that she had 
only been feigning in order to draw 
the dog away from her young. She 
had not been clever enough, how- 
ever, and had been caught by the 
dog, which had fatally injured her in 
seizing her. Turgenev explains that, 
as the quail lay in his father’s hand at 
the point of death, “It seemed to me 
that she was looking at me and think- 
ing, “Why must I die? For what rea- 
son? | was only doing my duty. | 
Was trying to save my little ones by 
drawing the dog away as far as pos- 
sible. And now I am lost!’ 

The Russian novelist goes on to 
relate how he persuaded his father 
to allow him to bury the dead quail 
with special ceremonies, and how he 
placed a small cross made of twigs 
at her grave. In emphasizing the deep 
impression made on him by this in- 
cident, Turgenev remarks: “. . . from 
that day on my passion for hunting 
was gone, and I no longer looked 
forward to the time when my father 
would give me a gun. To be sure, 
when I grew up, I too began shoot- 
ing; but I never became a real hunt- 
er. 


BOOK NOTES 


The Medieval Latin Hymn. By Ruth 
Ellis Messenger. W ashington, DC. 
Capital Press, 1953. Pp. x plus 138. 
$3.25. 


Dr. Messenger, the Archivist of the 
Hymn Society of America, and As- 
sociate Editor of the quarterly The 
Hynm, is undoubtedly one of the 
outstanding specialists in Latin hymns 
in the country. In this book she has 
traced the history of the medieval 
Latin hymn from the point of view 
of usage, for as she says (p. ix), “the 
hymn is functional, having its great- 
est significance as a lyric when em- 
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ployed in an act of worship.” 

The chapters are chronological, 
dealing with periods from the fourth 
century down to the late Middle 
Ages, and concluding with a discus- 
sion of the influence and survival of 
Latin hymns to the present day. 
Seventeen illustrative hymns are 
given, printed with English verse 
translations, in double columns. These 
include the famous “Ave maris stel- 


la,” “Veni creator spiritus,” “Stabat 
mater dolorosa,’ and “Salve, festa 


dies.” Notes on the several chapters 
are grouped at the end of the vol- 
ume. There is a_ classified biblio- 
graphy, and an index of Latin hymns. 
The book is a neat, authoritative, 
and concise presentation of the sub- 
ject, and should have a wide use. 


—L. B. L. 


Geographical History Greek 
Lands. By John L. Myres. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. x plus 
382. 12 plates. $7.00. 

Professor Myres here reprints, with 
minor changes, twelve papers pre- 
pared at various times between igio 
and 1941, and originally either deliv- 
ered as lectures and addresses or pub- 
lished in scholarly journals. His justi- 
fication for including them in one vol- 
ume is that in each the geographical 
features of the Mediterranean area are 
discussed from a historical viewpoint, 
with the intention of analyzing the 
influence of a given region upon hu- 
man activities over a long period of 
time. The result is a fascinating and, 
for the ordinary classicist, highly in- 
formative review of (or introduction 
to) such aspects of classical antiquity 
as, e.g., “The Geographical Distribu- 
tion of the Greek City-States” (Ch. 
VII) and “The Causes of Rise and 
Fall in the Population of the Ancient 
World” (VII}). There are detailed 
discussions of “The Marmora_ Re- 
gion” (X), “The Islands of the Ae- 
gean” (XI), and “The Dodecanese” 
(X11); a brilliant account of modern 
Greece (IX); and several good peda- 
gogical chapters (II-V). The Index 
is full, the plates are beautiful photo- 
graphs of Greek sites, and the pub- 
lishers have added, “as a tribute to 
mark his eighty-second birthday,” a 
bibliography of the author's pub- 
lished works (pp. 350-381). 

That there is some repetition is 
perhaps inevitable in a book of this 
sort. The thirteen maps, however, 
could have been made more useful 
through greater fullness and greater 


consistency with the text. And on 
page 202, seventh line, read “Acar- 
nania” for “Acaranania.” —k.G. 


Latin Literature in Translation. By 
Kevin Guinagh and Albert P. Dor- 
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jahn. Second Edition. New York, 

London, and Toronto: Longmans, 

Green & Co., 1952. Pp. xviti plus 

822. $5.00. 

The first edition of this “omnibus 
book” met with general approval 
among students and teachers of clas- 
sical literature in translation, and the 
second edition will undoubtedly have 
an equally favorable reception. To be 
sure, there are teachers to whom all 
anthologies are anathema. This re- 
viewer is not among their number. 
To the general reader who wishes to 
include something of the classics in 
his personal library, to the college 
student who wants an over-view of 
the contents of Latin literature, to 
the intelligent high-school senior who 
is just becoming aware of his liter- 
ary heritage, the book will, in’ this 
writer's opinion, render real serv- 
ice. It would make a good gradua- 
tion present or prize award for sec- 
ondary-school students. 

As in the first edition, the Latin 
authors included range from Plautus 
to St. Augustine. The translations, 
some in prose and some in verse, are 
by many writers, from Dryden and 
By ron to the editors themselv es. The 
new edition adds Seneca’s Medea and 
selections from his essays, and more 
of Vergil’s Georgics. Conington’s 
prose version of the Aeneid has been 
substituted for poetic translations of 
the same work by various authors. 
The general format of the book re- 
mains the same. —L.B.L. 


MATERIALS 


The University of Wisconsin chap- 
ter of Eta Sigma Phi is offering 
rental service for colored and black- 
and-white slides after March 1, 1954. 
Sets of slides will be assembled in 
packets of twenty, complete with ex- 
planatory script, under such titles as 
“The City of Rome” (in color) and 
“Athens and the Acropolis” (in 
color), and will be rented at $2.50 
per set, mailing costs included. Ad- 
dress Eta Sigma Phi, Department of 
Classics, 70 Bascom Hall, Madison, 


Wis. 
BEG PARDON! 


We regret very much that our is- 
sue of December, 1953, contained 


(page 27) an error with reference to 
the Fulbright grants for Latin teach- 
ers for study at the summer session 
of the American Academy in Rome. 
These grants are not available for 
teachers of the classics for the sum- 
mer of 1954, but will be in’ 1955. 
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AMERICAN CLASSICAL 
LEAGUE 
SERVICE BUREAU 


Please do not send cash through the 
mails. If you send cash and it is lost, we 
cannot fill your order. Please use stamps, 
money orders, or checks. The latter should 
be made payable to the American Classical 
League. If a personal check is used, please 
add 5c for the bank service charge. If you 
must defer payment, please pay within 30 
days. 

rdering should be done carefully, by 
number, title, e (poster, ae. 
amphlet, etc.). Material ordered from the 
Roevies Bureau is not returnable. After two 
trips by mail the material is likely to be 
too badly damaged for resale; since the 
Service Bureau is a non-profit-making or- 
anization, it cannot absorb losses such as 


is. 

Please order material at least two weeks 
in advance of the date on which you want 
to use it. In an emergency, add 25c for 
special-handling postage. 

Because of the increased cost of fourth- 
class postage, please add 25c for any order 
of $1.50 or more. 

The address of the Service 
Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 

W. L. CARR, Director 


Bureau is 


The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following seasonal material: 
THE IDES OF MARCH 


Mimeographs 
231. Exitium Caesaris. A Latin play. 
25¢ 
500. Suggestion for a Latin program 
for the Ides of March. 10¢ 
567. Julius Caesar. An amusing “mu- 
sical comedy” in three scenes. 15¢ 
581. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
EASTER 
Mimeographs 
252. Parts of a liturgical play in Latin 
from the tenth century. 10¢ 
426.An Easter pageant in Latin. 
Tableaux. 20¢ 
660. The twilight of the gods. A 
playlet in one act. By Louise 
Lincoln. The Emperor Constan- 
tine’s spirit appears at a meeting 
of the Olympian deities and pre- 
dicts the triumph of Christianity 
over paganism. 7 boys and 6 
girls. 20 minutes. 20¢ 
APRIL PROGRAMS 
Mimeographs 
.A trip through Roman history. 
A burlesque sketch, which may 
be used for celebrating the birth- 
day of Rome (April 21). 1 
reader, 2 or 3 off-stage “sound 
effects men.” 15¢ 
. Suggestions for celebrating the 
Ides of March or the birthday 
of Rome. 15¢ 
601. Apologies to the Romans and 
Horace Heidt. Burlesque pro- 
gram on Roman history, from 
Aeneas to Mussolini, with par- 
odied songs. Uses narrator and 
boys’ quartet. 15¢ 
637.An “April Fool” program for 
the Classical Club. Taken in part 


- 


58 


from THe CtassicaL 


for April, 1944. 20¢ 


The Service Bureau has for sale 


the 


following material previously an- 


nounced: 


39- 


“I 


100, 


360. 


567. 


Advice to an 


. Practical 


.A_ radio 


.A suggestion for 


MATERIAL ON CAFSAR 
Mimeographs 
How can we vary the Caesar 
work so that it may not become 
monotonous? 15¢ 


. Characteristics of Caesar as seen 


in his Commentaries. 10¢ 
A Debate. “Resolved, That Cae- 
sar’s Methods Were Justified By 
His Ultimate Aims.” 10¢ 


.Caesar’s rules of strategy. 5¢ 
Illustrations — of 


the problem 
method for review work in a 
Caesar class. 15¢ 


.Characteristics of the Gauls. A 


very helpful study based upon 
a passage from Caesar’s Gallic 
War. 15¢ 

inexperienced 
teacher of Caesar. 15¢ 
suggestions for the 
Caesar teacher. Revised March, 


15¢ 


. Fifteen anecdotes about Caesar. 


20¢ 


. The schoolboy’s dream. Play in 


English, with a little Latin. For 
2 boys. A schoolboy falls asleep, 
and is visited by Caesar’s ghost. 
10¢ 

A bibliography on the Romans 
in Britain. Recently revised by 
Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, U. S. 
Army, Retired. 20¢ 


.Comprehension in the translation 


of Caesar. 5¢ 


.Directions for making cos- 


tume of a Roman legionary sol- 
dier. 5¢ 

broadcast of Caesar's 
battle against the Nervii. 10¢ 


.A completion test on the con- 


tent of class reading of Caesar, 


Book I. 5¢ 


. The banquet. Play in Latin, for 


6 boys. Caesar’s Helvetian War 
is discussed at the dinner table, 
and one of the guests is called 
away for active service. 10¢ 
anticipating 
Caesar. 10¢ 


.Persons in the Gallic War. 15¢ 
. The 


English pronunciation of 
Latin proper names in Caesar's 
Gallic War. 10¢ 


. A list of sixteen successful pro- 


jects for the Caesar class. 5¢ 


.Questions designed to test the 


pupil’s knowledge of the back- 
ground of Caesar’s Gallic War. 
10¢ 

Julius Caesar. 4 boys, 1 girl, ex- 
tra characters. A miniature “mu- 
sical comedy” burlesquing the 
story of the slaying of Caesar. 
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15¢ 

571. Raising Caesar from the dead. 15¢ 

2. An adventure in Caesar. A de- 

vice for the Caesar class. 5¢ 

573. The social studies content of 
Caesar’s Gallic War. 15¢ 

594.Caesar for military training in 
strategy. 15¢ 

606. Roamin’ with the Romans. <A 
clever program for club, assem- 
bly, “Open House,” or radio, 
from THe Ovur.ook 
for February, 1945. 20¢ 

610.Some graphic aids for reading 
Latin. 5¢; in quantities of 25 or 
more, 3¢ each. 

616. The Celts up to 59 B.C.— An 
outline. 1o¢ 

617.An outline of Caesar’s Gallic 
War. A historical outline, with 
references to passages in Caesar. 
20¢ 

626. Greeks vs. Romans—A_ football 
classic. A sports broadcast from 
the realm of the shades. 2 boys. 
6 minutes. 15¢ 

639. All Gaul. A play in two acts, or 

radio script. In English. A “dif- 

ferent” interpretation of — the 

Dumnorix-Diviciacus episode in 

Caesar’s Commentaries. 8 boys, 

plus extras. 40 minutes. 40¢ 

.Caesar crosses the Rubicon. A 

burlesque. 16 or more boys, 14 

or more girls. 12 minutes. 20¢ 

652. Parallel chronological tables for 

the lives of Caesar, Cicero, and 

Pompey. 15¢ 

.A list of historical novels deal- 

ing with classical themes. Re- 

vised March 1, 1951. 25¢ 

Bulletin 

XXVI. Fortuna belli. A Latin play 

for high-school students of Cae- 


sar. 30¢ 
Supplements 
5. Stories about Caesar. Translations 
from various classical authors. 
10¢ 


17. Sight passages from Caesar. 10¢ 
18. More sight passages from Caesar. 
10¢ 
32. A new Caeszr may be born unto 
them. Passages from Suetonius, 
illuminating the character of Cae- 
sar. 10¢ 
33. Dramatic incidents in Caesar and 
Cicero. 10¢ 
Book 
Caesar's Gallic Campaigns. A new 
version of the Bellum  Gallicum, 
Books I-VIII, by Lt. Col. S. G. Brady, 
together with an introduction, notes, 
interpolations, and two appendices. 
Almost a “must” for every teacher 
of Caesar. $3.00. 


ARTICLES IN THE CLASSICAL OUTLOOK 
Price, 15¢ each 
“Caesar Is Literature,” by John B. 
Titchener. March, 1949. 


| 
132 
141 
229 
272 
| 
467 
| 
543 
556 
| 


“To the Teacher of Caesar,” by Lt. 
Col. S. G. Brady. March, 1950. 

“A Latin Teacher Visits Caesar’s 
Gaul Today,” by Morris Rosenblum. 
March, 1951. 

“With Caesar in Spain,” by Morris 
Rosenblum. March, 1952. 

“Caesar in Monterey: A Note on 
Woad,” by Morris Rosenblum. 
March, 1953. 

“Bimillennium of Pharsalus: 48 B.C. 
—1953 A.D.” by William Charles 
Korfmacher. Nov., 1953. 

The Service Bureau has for sale 
the following material formerly an- 
nounced: 

WHY STUDY LATIN IN SCHOOL? 


Primarily addressed to high-school 
students, the following recently pub- 
lished pamphlets should also be given 
wide circulation among school ad- 
ministrators and student counselors: 

Pamphlet 51 presents the answers 
of 20 college teachers of subjects 
other than Latin or Greek. 10¢ each. 

Pamphlet 52 presents the answers 
of 84 university or college executives. 
25¢ each, for 5 or more copies, 20¢ 
each. 

CLASSICAL LANGUAGES IN 
MEDICAL EDUCATION 

The Service Bureau is making gen- 
erally available an address delivered 
by Dr. L. R. Lind before the Amer- 
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ican Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science and published in the 
Summer, 1953, number of The Scal- 
pel. This is a document which should 
be placed in the hands of every ad- 
viser of pre-medical students. Order 
as Mimeograph 685. 30¢ 
THE LATIN CLUB 
The enlarged (seventh) edition of 
Bulletin XI (The Latin Club) by 
Lillian B. Lawler is still available at 
75¢ a copy. 
A CATALOGUE OF VISUAL AIDS 
Lists visual aids (bibliographies, 
casts, films, filmstrips, magazines, 
maps, models, pamphlets, small books 
and guides, pictures, post cards, and 
slides: with index of producers and 
their addresses) for teaching the Civ- 
ilization, History, Art, Archaeology, 
and Literature of Egypt, the Bible 
Lands, Mesopotamia, Greece, Rome, 
and Pre-Colonial America. Compiled 
for the Archaeological Institute of 
America by Dorothy Burr Thomp- 
son. 5o¢ 
PINOCULUS STILL AVAILABLE 
The Service Bureau still has a few 
copies of Pinoculus, a Latin version 
by Henrico Maffacini of Collodi’s 
Pinocchio. $1.50. 
A BASIC LATIN VOCABULARY 
ALONG ETYMOLOGICAL LINES 
A new Latin word list designed 
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(1) to provide a basic Latin vocabu- 
lary according to frequency and (2) 
to show the natural kinship of words 
as an aid to vocabulary — building. 


Order as Bulletin XXXII. 20¢ 


THE CLASSICS IN 
HU MANITIES-CURRICULA 

The Service Bureau has for sale, 

at 30¢ a copy, Bulletin XXXI, the 

full report of an American Classical 

League Special Committee which for 

four years has been investigating the 

place of the Classics in the various 

types of “Humanities” courses in the 

colleges and universities of the coun- 
trv. 


FREE CLASSIFIED PRICE LISTS 
Classified price lists will be sent 
free, on request, for teaching material 
under any of the following topics: 
Caesar, Cicero, First Year Latin, For 
the Inexperienced Teacher, Gifts and 
Awards, Latin Games, Miscellaneous, 
Pictures (Mythology), Pictures 
(Rome and the Romans), Pictures 
(Portrait Busts and Statues), Plays 
in English, Plays in Latin, Projects, 
Radio and Other Programs, Rome 
and the Romans, Special Days, Sup- 
plementary Reading in Latin and 
in English, Teaching Methods and 
Techniques, Value of the Classics, 
Vergil, Word Study. 


for all concerned. 


COLORADO. 


Be generous to yourself professionally. 


The excellently edited CLASSICAL OUTLOOK costs you for a year about the price of 
one lunch as prices are. The LEAGUE practically gives it to you. For approximately a 
penny a day you can receive ALSO for a year the nearly 400 pages of the 


CLASSICAL JOURNAL 


While all the sectional associations cooperate generously in making its publication pos- 
sible, this is the FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY of CAMWS, primarily in charge of it. Cer- 
tain special features will appear in this volume, and your subscription can start far 
enough back to include them. Subscriptions by the school-year are more convenient 


It is no disparagement of the OUTLOOK to say that the JOURNAL and its sister pub- 
lication are somewhat more ambitious scholastically. It is to your practical and cul- 
tural advantage to add this further Classical aid. Attractive combination offers provide 
reduced rates. Or send $3.75 to JOHN N. HOUGH, 8E HELLEMS HALL, BOULDER, 
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THE AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF CLASSICAL STUDIES 
AT ATHENS 


(Summer Session) 


SauL S. WEINBERG, PH.D. 
University of Missouri 
Director 


June 25 - August 5 


Cost $490 includes tuition, board, 
room, and all expenses on trips to 
Delphi, Thebes, Eretria, Corinth and 
the Argolid, Sparta, Mantineia, 
Olympia, ete. 


A Cruise of 


GREECE, AND GREEK ISLANDS. 
ASIA MINOR AND ISTANBUL 


by specially chartered steamer 
Dates—Athens Aug. 17 to Athens Sept. 2 


Price $560 


Itinerary will include not only a cruise around Greece, 
stopping at Itea (for Delphi), Katakolon (for Olympia), 
and Nauplia (for Tiryns, Mycenae and Epidauros), but 
also the following islands: Crete (Knossos), Thera, Paros, 
Naxos, Delos, Tenos, Mykonos, Patmos, Samos, Mytilene 
and Aegina. In addition the following sites in Asia Minor 
will be visited: Ephesus, Miletus, Priene, Didyma, Perg- 
amon, Troy, and Istanbul for two days. 


CRUISE LEADERS 
Professor Rhys Carpenter, of Bryn Mawr College; Dr. Kenneth 
J. Conant, of Harvard University; Professor James S. Constantine, 
of the University of Virginia; Sir Richard Livingstone, of the Uni- 
versity of Oxford; Dr. Louis E. Lord, President of the Bureau of 
University Travel; Professor Denys Page, of the University of 
Cambridge; Miss Katharine von Wenck, of Oberlin College 


For Full Information Write Department B 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton 


Massachusetts 


1) 


2) 


3) 


4) 


AMICUS FIDELIS 


(by Albertine M. E. Larson) 
A VADE-MECUM 


for high school Latin students 


Remarkably simplifies translation of high school 
Latin 


Explains in simple, understandable language 
features usually found most difficult 


Recommended especially for students of second 
year Latin 


A good foundation for further study 


Price $1.00 


Wetzel Publishing Co. 


524 South Spring Street 
LOS ANGELES 13, CALIFORNIA 


tor FASTER READING — — 


— — use FILMSTRIPS 


@ Complete stories of USING LATIN, BOOK | 
by arrangement with SCOTT, FORESMAN & 
co. 

@ FAMILIAR FABLES for easy and fun reading 

@ THE STORY OF THE GOLDEN FLEECE, I-lIl-Ill 

@ GALLIC WAR, BOOKS ONE AND TWO, 
FOUR (20-38) 

@ FIRST, SECOND, AND THIRD ORATION 

@ Grammar tests, vocabularies, et alia 


Send for the complete list of 57 filmstrips and 66 
self-teaching and correcting records 


TUTOR THAT NEVER TIRES, INC. 


BRONXVILLE 8, NEW YORK 


